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William G. Andrews, State University College at Brockport 



Repentance may serve, not only the soul, but also progress — even the 
progress of a profession. In doing penance — for themselves and their 
profession — these five authors do make progress. They fall short, how- 
ever, of providing political science with the kind of theoretical base it 
needs to understand the American presidency. 

Four of these authors contributed in one way or another to the tidal 
wave of social science literature unleashed by the Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower presidencies. Now they trail sackcloth and ashes, con- 
fessing that they and the others in the 1960's school of presidential 
scholars inflated extravagantly the powers and virtues of the American 
presidency. For instance, Professor Hargrove admits "that I have 
changed my mind about many aspects of the Presidency" and believes 
that many of his "fellow political scientists . . . are increasingly skeptical 
of the Presidential worship that pervaded our professional literature 
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until recent years." Professor Schlesinger concedes "that historians and 
political scientists, this writer among them, contributed to the rise of the 
presidential mystique" which he now seeks to refute. Professor Koenig 
feels impelled to examine "the tacit assumption" in the earlier editions 
of his textbook "that the office, despite its substantial power, was readily 
compatible with democracy." The fifth is Professor Cronin, who includes 
in his book a version of his pioneering critique of "the textbook Presi- 
dency" that has become the most sacred icon of the new orthodoxy for 
presidential studies. 

All of these books fit comfortably into that new orthodoxy by striving 
self-consciously to cut the presidency down to size. However, they also 
differ from one another in significant ways. The Koenig book, for in- 
stance, is an old friend in new clothes. First published in 1964 — the year 
of the Great Society, Tonkin Gulf, and Goldwater — it became at once 
the leading major textbook on the presidency. It was clear, comprehen- 
sive, well-organized, cohesive, and scholarly. It provided a good mixture 
of history, constitutional law, personality, and political dynamics. Fi- 
nally, it tied everything together nicely with a thesis that fit squarely with 
the orthodoxy of the day: a "chasm" existed between the powerful "im- 
agined" presidency and the woefully-weak "real" presidency. 

The Chief Executive underwent a modest revision in 1968. Mainly, it 
divided the weak "Chief Diplomat" of the 1964 edition into "two Presi- 
dencies in foreign affairs," one too weak and the other too strong. This 
revision is much more thorough and probably will retain its predeces- 
sor's place in the market. 

The basic structure survives from the earlier editions. Most chapters 
focus on the conventional "roles" of the presidency. Also it retains the 
opening chapters on perspectives, beginnings, selection, tenure, and pub- 
lics and the closing chapters on decision-making and comparisons with 
State governors, mayors, and the executives in Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union. A chapter is added on presidential personality, 
which replaces "Crisis" by "Conflict." In common with all the other 
books under review here, it ends with a chapter of forecasts and reform 
analysis. 

In content, however, this edition is greatly changed. Except for the 
heavily historical sections, it seems to have been rewritten almost com- 
pletely. Nearly half the citations refer to sources published since the 
1968 edition went to press, a great many being newspapers. Also, the 
thesis has changed drastically. Koenig still contends "that the United 
States and humankind need a strong Presidency." However, he now adds 
"a proviso . . . : that the Presidency must be constrained by other forces 
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and institutions — Congress, the courts, political parties, the news media, 
interest groups, and by a sturdy democratic socialization of the Presi- 
dent." 

The other four books are wholly new volumes by established presi- 
dency scholars. Schlesinger is, of course, the veteran of the lot. His biog- 
raphies of Jackson and fdr eamed him a place as a founding father of 
the strong presidency school. He continued in that key through the 
memoirs he wrote after serving as an aide to President Kennedy. Since 
then, he has become increasingly disillusioned. His books on Vietnam 
and on other political problems of the 1960's saw the presidency as ex- 
cessively powerful in foreign and defense affairs, but too weak domes- 
tically. 

The Imperial Presidency nearly closes the circle. Its thesis is that, "In 
the last years presidential primacy . . . has turned into presidential su- 
premacy. The constitutional Presidency . . . has become the imperial 
Presidency and threatens to be the revolutionary Presidency." This has 
resulted from a "shift in the constitutional balance" through "the appro- 
priation by the Presidency . . . of powers reserved by the Constitution 
and by long historical practice to Congress ... in both foreign and do- 
mestic affairs." 

As befits the only historian in this clutch of authors, Schlesinger or- 
ganizes his material along chronological lines though his emphasis is 
heavily contemporary. Four chapters trace the control of defense affairs 
from 1787 to 1939. Then, a chapter each treats World War n, Korea, 
and Vietnam. Finally, topical chapters cover domestic affairs, foreign 
policy, and secrecy. More than half the book deals with 1963-1973. His 
focus is national security — defense, foreign affairs, internal security. 

The gist of Schlesingers argument is that the balance of power has 
swung back and forth between president and Congress: toward the 
White House through the Civil War, toward Congress until Theodore 
Roosevelt, back again until Versailles, onto congressional turf until 
1939. Since then, the pendulum has gone further and further toward the 
presidency. It left the congressional danger zone at Pearl Harbor and en- 
tered the presidential danger zone when the author himself left the White 
House. If that comment seems harsh, note the way he brushes off Ken- 
nedy's initiation and escalation of our combat Operations in Vietnam (p. 
177) in contrast to his castigation of Johnson for carrying those policies 
forward logically. 

Service as a presidential aide had a rather different impact on another 
of these authors. Hughes' brief experience as a speech writer for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower produced his 1962 best seller, The Ordeal of Power, 
that was largely a groan of frustration at Eisenhower's refusal to exert 
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presidential powers more energetically. After a long, distinguished career 
in journalism, Hughes now teaches political science at Rutgers. Enough 
of his journalism has survived to have produced the most readable book 
on the presidency since Rossiter's The American Presidency. In particu- 
lar, Hughes has a real gift for portraying the personal attributes of presi- 
dents. 

The Living Presidency is organized topically, though the topics are 
not always as clearly delineated as in the other books. For instance, de- 
spite two readings I could not discover the "problem" he addresses in 
"The Problem of the Presidency." Other chapters deal with its creation, 
its ability to arouse wonder, the personalities of its occupants, its Opera- 
tion, its restraints, and its powers. 

Two special features in Hughes deserve separate mention. One is his 
sensible discussion of the problems of secrecy and isolation in the White 
House, which is a useful corrective to Reedy and Schlesinger. The other 
is a 58-page appendix which contains comments on "The Presidency As 
I have Seen It" by close associates of six former presidents. They are 
Sherman Adams, Clark M. Clifford, Benjamin V. Cohen, Ralph A. Dun- 
gan, Abe Fortas, Clayton Fritchey, Bryce N. Harlow, W. Avereil Harri- 
man, David E. Lilienthal, Nelson A. Rockefeiler, Samuel I. Rosenman, 
and Theodore C. Sorenson. 

Hughes has no explicit thesis, but a persistent theme is that the presi- 
dency has grown excessively powerful in recent years, especially in for- 
eign and defense affairs. He is less systematic, strident, or partisan than 
Schlesinger. For instance, he shows significant similarities between the 
1941 Greer and the 1964 Tonkin Gulf incidents. Schlesinger never men- 
tions Greer, However, he has not relented on his old boss, still consider- 
ing him to have been "ineffective." 

Hargrove faces most squarely and openly the problems of repentance. 
In fact, his first chapter traces the route of orthodoxy, frankly acknowl- 
edging its bias in favor of "liberal activist" presidents. His own principal 
contribution to that orthodoxy was a short book, Presidential Leader- 
ship: Personality and Political Style. A much-revised and abridged Ver- 
sion of it appears here as his second chapter. Later chapters treat the 
"institutionalized" presidency, various aspects of presidential roles in 
foreign and domestic affairs, and the relationship of the White House to 
the bureaucracy. 

Hargrove identifies no thesis explicitly, but his theme conforms per- 
fectly to the new orthodoxy. The contemporary presidency has "far too 
much power in foreign affairs and far too little influence in domestic 
policy." This has caused "growing populär alienation from the presi- 
dency," and the "imbalance between power and responsibility has some- 
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how got to be brought into a new golden mean in which responsibility 
and power are joined." His proposed Solution is that "Presidents should 
lead by persuasion." They should "set aside the goal of . . . victory over 
others and stress accomplishment through agreement" resulting from 
having "all major policy decisions . . . Taken openly as shared decisions 
across President and Congress." 

Hargrove's argument rests on a somewhat narrower base than the 
others. For one thing, his supporting material is drawn overwhelmingly 
from the fdr, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon presidencies. 
He gives those five presidents ten times as many index entries as all the 
other thirty-one. This makes his book much less historical than any of 
the others. Also, he is the only one of these authors without significant 
personal experience in the White House. 

Cronin was the least tainted by the old orthodoxy. He served as a 
White House Fellow under Johnson and co-edited a 1969 reader on the 
presidential advisory System. His own contributions to that volume were 
notably free of "strong presidency" rhetoric. He was also the first scholar 
to begin dismantling that orthodoxy. Yet, in this book he is the most 
cautious, moderate, and balanced in his treatment. 

He seems less concerned with deflating the presidency than with pre- 
venting an over-reaction that might "make the presidency unmanage- 
able" and, consequently, irresponsible and unaccountable. The "problem 
is not that the presidency has become too strong," but that it has become 
"secretive, personalized, and antipolitical." Also, he seems more careful 
about the effects of his personal biases. "Can presidential leadership 
really be assessed apart from the biases of the observer," he asks. Fi- 
nally, Cronin's book draws directly on more of his own original research 
than do the others. He uses the results of about eighty long interviews 
with cabinet officers and presidential aides and publishes quite a few 
lengthy quotations from them. 

On the other hand, much of the Cronin book is quite familiär already, 
earlier versions of parts of it having appeared elsewhere. These include 
all or parts of his chapters on "The Cult of the Presidency," "The Swell- 
ing of the Presidency," "Prerogatives," "Palace Guard Government," 
and the Cabinet. Other chapters discuss the vice presidency, recent criti- 
cism of the presidency, reform proposals, and his own suggestions for 
"Making the Presidency Safe for Democracy." However, everything 
seems to have been rewritten fresh for the book and forms a smooth, 
cohesive whole. 

All of these books provide a much-needed corrective to the extrava- 
gant idolatry of the old orthodoxy. They repackage the material it used 
with a new and, usually, sounder slant. Also, they make good use of re- 
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cent scholarship by Greenstein, Barber, and others, as well as presenting 
some of their own research. Finally, all of them include very substantial 
amounts of Information and interpretations of the most recent presiden- 
cies. In short, they all advance presidential scholarship well beyond its 
1960's stage. 

Unfortunately, they still fall far short of what political science should 
be achieving in this well-worked field. For one thing, they all have very 
short perspectives. Vietnam and Watergate loom so large as to obscure 
or distort almost every thing eise. Either the authors spend inordinate 
space discussing them or they allow them to color their perceptions of 
virtually every topic they treat. 

With other graduate students at Cornell in the late 1950's, I specu- 
lated on the importance that the work of the late Clinton Rossiter would 
have twenty-five years thence. Then, The American Presidency was 
much the most populär of his books. Today, it seems hopelessly quaint 
and outdated, while other books of his that were less bound to the cur- 
rent orthodoxies have survived much better. 

These books seem to fall on the perishable side. No one today knows 
how important Vietnam and Watergate will appear in historical hind- 
sight. Certainly, they will seem important, but they are unlikely to domi- 
nate history to the extent they dominate these books — just as the New 
Deal and World War n have influenced these books less than they did 
the previous generation. 

Political bias is a second, somewhat related problem. Hargrove and 
Cronin call attention to it but really do not solve it. Inevitably, social 
scientists have difficulty protecting their scholarship from their political 
biases. Yet, presidency scholarship over the past twenty years shows 
how rapidly and thoroughly they may be discredited if they fail. 

This batch of books requires close scrutiny on that score. Is it such 
bias, for instance, that causes a slip like the one on p. 113 in Cronin? 
He calls "a decline of more than 40 points in the public's approval of 
Nixon's presidential Performance — the most precipitous drop yet re- 
corded for a president." Yet, two pages earlier a chart shows that 
Nixon's 40-point drop required a year, whereas approval for Truman 
feil 51 points in six months in 1946. 

A more significant example may be their treatment of Eisenhower. 
The presidential modeis they construct all look remarkably like Eisen- 
hower. Consider, for instance, the "shared decisions" passage from Har- 
grove, quoted above. Yet, their judgments on him are not appreciably 
different from those of the 1960 orthodoxy. One wonders if this results 
from the partisan inclinations of the authors and if a greater effort 
toward neutrality would produce different judgments. 
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Obviously, that problem would not be solved by replacing one set of 
biases by another. Nor is elimination of the bias sufficient. Too often, 
the tones and themes provided by the bias are the principal unifying 
property of a work. Therefore, the bias must give way to a more authen- 
tic scholarly structure, a structure that can tie a study together, provide 
protection against the insidious temptations of polemicism, and elevate 
it above the ravages of current events. In short, serious scholarly efforts 
must be made to develop constitutional theories and apply them to 
American political institutions, especially the presidency. 

Sound constitutional theory may be a long time Coming. It must go 
well beyond the random insights — even the patterns of insights — that 
illuminate these books. Also, it must do more than generalize from ex- 
perience. It must develop a logical and systematic explanatory analysis 
resting on the essential elements of the presidency, its Contents, and its 
context. For instance, it might portray institutionell personality as Bar- 
ber has portrayed human personality and explain their interaction. 
Finally, I suspect that such theory will rest on a broad and solid com- 
parative and historical foundation. Can the essential elements of one 
chief executive office be discerned without those perspectives? Certainly, 
the great political theories of the past had that base. 

Until something of that sort is achieved, each new wave of presidency 
studies will seem incomplete and transient. Yet, maybe a dialectic is 
operating here. From the thesis of the 1960's and the antithesis of the 
1970's a creative synthesis may yet emerge with qualities beyond ex- 
plaining and interpreting the newspaper headlines of the previous fifteen 
or twenty years. 



